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LOVE. 


«Should the uncertain sun appear, 
Resplendent on an April day, — 

An envious cloud will hover near, 
To bear its golden beams away. 


So will the spring of love arise, 
As glorious as the morning light, 

Till hope from doubt’s dark tempest flies, 
And wraps it in the shades of night. 


I marked the fairest flower that blows, 

*T was mellowed with the morning dew, 
At noon the threat’ning blast arose, 

And swept it from the gazer’s view. 


Thus the young herb in hope appears, 
Which gives to earth its early bloom, 

Too soon bereft, and drowned in tears, 
It droops a martyr to the tomb. 


Where then shall pure affection rest, 
Subject to no change or blight, 

Where darkness, storms, or doubts molest, 
But all is peace, and truth, and light. 


In those unfading climes above, 
Through scenes forever rich and fair, 

Where reigns supreme the God of lave, 
And pours His endless blessing there. 


Bliss, which no grief can ever shade; 
Light, where no cloud has ever pass’d; 
Truth, which nor change nor time can fade; 
Love, through eternity to last.” 


MORAL TALES. 


TRANSIMOGRIFICATIONS. 

Mrs. Milford, in a very clever little sketch publish- 
ed in Ackerman’s pretty “ Forget me Not,” has very 
amusingly detailed the continual transmigrations of 
the female part of humanity in its progress through 
ehildhood, girlhood, and womanhood to marriage and 
old age. But to us of the more lordly sex, she has 
denied a mutability which perhaps she has not so 
much observed—this is solely because she is not one 
of us, and could scarcely have opportunities of re- 
warking our changes as closely as those of her own 
sex. She observes, there is very little change in men 
trom early boyhood, and they keep the same faces 
however ugly.’ In some instances it may be so; but 
m general there are very few animals more unlike 
than the boy to the man: but perhaps Mrs. Milford, 
in this sweeping indistinction, only alluded to the 
wearer of ‘small frocks,—in that case there is an 
end to the argument; but supposing the contrary 
{whieh I do, otherwise an excellent article would be 
tost,) f will proceed to detail the history of my own 

I cannot say that I recollect myself, but I perfect- 
ly well remember a portrait that strongly resembled 
me, painted when I was two years old, for my dear 
and tender mother, and valued accordingly. It rep- 
resents a fat, roguish, black-eyed, curly-headed ur- 
chin, sitting on.a bank with a lap full of flowers, which 
showed out magnificently from the white frock be- 


neath them. There was happiness in every little 
feature; and altogether such a child as a mother might 
be prond of. Three years after, I can recollect my- 
self—the fat was passing away—I was growing tall, 
slender, an impudent selfwilled imp, the delight of 
my father, the torment of my sister, and the curse of 
the servants. My god-father gave mea guinea, and 
I gave it to a groom asa bribe to let me mount his 
horse and ride him a few yards to water. I hada 
new beaver hat—I hag no objections to sunbeams, 
and tho’t I could turn it to better account; I cut it 
into the shape of a very tolerable boat, and sent it 
down the stream. that, innocent of michief, flowed 
quietly through the grounds. Yet amid ali this wild- 
ness, there might have been seen “‘ sparkles of a bet- 
| ter nature;” for I had much tenderness in my com- 
position, glimpses of enthusiasm, and some queer un- 
defined notions of the beautiful; for instance, a gang 
of gypsies sometimes favoured “ our village” by pitch- 
ing their tents in the skirts; and many a time have I 
slipped away from the parental care of *‘ Old John,” 
to listen to the voice of one dark eyed girl among 
the troup, who had fascinated my young heart, or (I 
rather suppose) my ear, by her singing. How often 
have I wept over the melancholy fate of the lady, 
who, in the storm at sea, told her lover to © 


Take a white napkin and bind my head softly, 
And then throw me overboard, me and my baby; 


and have frequently been elated,to heroism, by the 
splendid portrait of that. hero who was martyrized 
at Tyburn; his constancy at his trial won my fervent 
admiration. | Aw: 

My wild spirits were really taken captive by these 
vagabonds; the lawless independence of their. chil- 
dren was an envy; they had no Jessons to learn, no 
elder sister to keep them in order, no elder brother 
to thump them out of their pocket money; but their 
whole existence was to be paradisical. I believe if 
they had attempted to steal me, they would. have 
found the business half done to their hands. . 

At seven years old I was breeched—I had.a cloth 
jacket and trowsers—I was told that I was ‘a man; 
and I thought it was incumbent on me to be grave 
and gentleman like. I paid more attention to. my 
lessons and the young ladies, and it was an impera- 
tive duty to discover they were more amiable and 
pretty than boys. Soonthis affection became sin- 
cere. My sister was better loved than all may kin; 
to her I’flew to roar away my grief, when my father 
took out Henry and left me at home, or when he 


threatened to sell my poney, or give him to my play- 


fellow, Richard Howard, whom I hated ever. after... In 
her [ reposed all my confidence, and in her genie 
bosom deposited my tutor’s severities, and my. bro- 
ther's wrongs—I was, in truth. “a most. pathetic 

But at ten, ‘‘O, what a change was there!” No 
| chrysalis metamorphosis was eves so great. I. had 


- 


grown accustomed to my breeches, and no longer 
held them in any consideration; | was impudent tomy 
sister, contradicted my father, fought my own.bat- 
tles with my brother, and played truant with my tu- 
tor, till he made a solemn complaint of my manifold 
abominations. I scrambled over the country, and 
came back with scarcely a rag to my back, and what 
were left me were so defaced by mud or dust, as the 
weather would have it, that their quality could be 
barely discovered. My mother wept, my father 
swore, my tutor said the devil wasin me. I was up 
to all sorts of villainy. I stuffed a goose with gun- 
powder in the absence of the cook, who was prepar- 
ing to put it down to the spit, and I felt no sort of 
compunction for her intense fear and agony, when, 
on applying the lighted paper to singe it, it blew into 
ten thousand pieces, and nearly, knocked her eyes 
out. I had thrashed my brother into respect for me; 
and my playmates consoled themselves for not being 
able to master me by bestowing on me the very-ex- 
pressive cognomen of ** Gallows!’ At length I tired 
them out; my tutor gave in, and my mother acquies- 
ced with my father in thinking that school alone 
could preserve me. So to a public school I went, to 
learn decorum and obedience.’ In four years more 
there were no traces of young Gallows, but I came 
home a monkey still, only melancholy instead of mis- 
chievous—my eéarly enthusiasm returned, and my 
intense love of the beautiful, undirected by reason, 
exhibited itself in the most ridiculous forms. I read 
novels, and the pathetic stories in. the magazines.— 
I contemplated the setting sun—fell in love with the 
moon, and made verses to every little star that twin- 
led behind the clouds and before the clouds. 
would not have read or written any. thing lively for 
the world; I should have thought fun an insult to my 
feelings; and understanding I wasa-slender boy, with 
long arms.and.legs, of an active, light figure, but 
delicate constitution—every body said I should be 
tall—I had jooked in the glass, and observing a pale 
dark face, inclining to sallow, masses of black curl- 
‘ing hair, and a somewhat serious look, I concluded 
I should tall, thin, pale, pensive looking 
young man, and acted up to the character accord- 
ingly. T loved to be thought an invalid, and fright- 
ened my mother to death by affectation of a hectic 
cough, which I pretended to consider as a warning 
that I should die early of a decline. I wrote a long 
stting of verses called the “ Dying Boy,” in which I 
lamented my early doom, expressed my resignation, 
and took a tender and pathetic farewell of the trees, 
and flowers. It brought the tears into my own eyes 
to read it.. (Ihave since learned it had the same 
effect upon others, but from a very opposite emotion) 
—I sent them to one.of the most pitiful magazines, 
| where they were (God knows why) inserted. Oh! 
| how, proud was I—I was.a scholar and a poet: 

| . There was wanting but one thing to complete me 
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should fall.in love—and so but the affair was 
more serious than I-could have imagined—more of real 
feeling mingled with the thing than I supposed. The 
passion of a boy of fourteen has something desperate in 


it always; and that mine had an unéommon portion of | 


sincerity was obvious from the character of the object of 
my choice. She was a beautiful.accomplished woman 
of twenty-two, the daughter of an intimate friend of my 
father. A girlof my ownage would not have been en- 
durable. Ilnever told my love to this charming crea- 
ture for many months thatshe was on a visit to my sis- 
ter, and resided in my neighborhood; but I endeavored 
to make it apparent by every possible pathetic mode— 
I looked at her till I could not see, and listened to her 
tillI could not hear; I gathered flowers to twist into her 
bright hair, and when they were dead, wept over them 
for envy of their fate, and deposited them next my shirt 
—I read'to hér in the most tender voice all the amatory 
verses Ieould put my hand on, launched out on the 
happiness of domestic love, and affected to caress little 
children in her presence.—I never ate any dinner when 
she was at table, but, with an air of desperation, gulph- 
ed down as much wine as I possibly could without in- 
curring my father’s observation—now, I thought, I 
should like to bea king, and place her on a throne; 
then, a successful warrior, that her country might offer 
homage—love and a cottage had its charms, and some- 
times I thought how delicious it would be to suffer for 
het sake. These thoughts became feelings, and what 
_was begun asa matter of course, terminated in. real 
tenderness, no less ridiculous. I was a different lad, 
exceedingly modest---judge then of my sincerity by 
‘Pinding myself alone with her in a beautiful bower 
by moonlight, I fell upon my knees, seized her fair hand, 
‘and made a vehement declaration of my passion, I 
besought her to have compassion upon my youth, and 


not by coolness te destroy its hopes—I vowed eternal | 


truth, and swore desperately I could not live without 
her--I drew a glowing picture of the delight of mar- 
nied life;jand expatiated warmly on the tyranny of pa- 
rents and friends—I promised to make the best of hus- 
bands, and tenderest of fathers; and shuddered at the 
prospect of sgparation; shed tears at the bare imagina- 
tion of indifference; and finally rising with my subject, 
assered her that I had/10. untouched, and besought her 
to commit herself to my protection, and elope with me 
that night. 1 wastoo much agitated in the first instance 
_to observe the effect of my pleadings, but [ was soon 
most fearfully enlightened. Imagine my boundless hor- 
_tor, my stupefaction of feeling, at hearing her burst in- 
toa loud laugh, and seeing hér spring from her seat and 
“glide rapidly out of the bower--I was agonized beyond 
ail description; f rubbed my eyes and nose, and tried to 
persuade myself'that all that had passed was a dream. 
_ Presently my brother came into the arbour; he had an 
unspeakable grin pon his odious: face, but he said no- 
_thing,,and affected to look after some unmissed article, 
aad went out again; next my father walked slowly past, 
_ whistling; as if, perfectly indifferent to my movements 
. but Tnotiged a quick, queer, merry looking glance 
that was not to. be misunderstood; the story soon travel- 
led-~ my acquaintance tried hard not to laugh in my 
_ fate, and the more they stifled their mirth, the more 
_ frightful seemed its occasional ebullitions---and she, the 
a cruel cause of this misery to me, she married in about 
, 4 week after this event, a. man of thirty, who, as Black- 
wood says, “shaved twice a day,” and no doubt enter- 
_tained-him mightily with the pathos of the smooth chin- 
who had the ‘Ptesumption to try to supplant 


“"Phis adventure cured’ me compiétely of sentiment. 


¥ if? 


Peeased for'a time, all atteripts' to:captivate fair ladies, 


sand turned an‘eye of admiration on myself. At seven. 
Dwasa/puppy, a dandy; my dréess’ahd appearance 
the only subjects worthy ‘my contemplation-T ‘detest- 
ed poetry, the moon, and little children, apd-generally 


gave these a sly pinch or kick, when they had the pre- { 
sumptiqn to expect that Ishould play with them. This 


came whiskers, mustachios, love, real love, marriage, | 
business, bustle, and twenty-nine. Here 1 pausé--It 
would be egotism to say farther---my friends alone must 
decide whether the boy be like the man---f think not--- 
so, with nearly thirty years on my shoulders, all the usu- 
al cares of life, and some, perhaps, that are not usual, 
I take my leave, to fight out the remainder as I may. 

R. V. 


THE LOST BRIDE. 


There was a paragraph lately going the rounds of 
the papers, giving an account of a little boy who lost 
himself in the woods of Nova Scotia. In new coun- 
tries, such as the western parts of the Atlantic States, 
accidents of this kind frequently occur. We once 
heard a singulat‘story of this kind, which the relator 
vouched as being the truth directly. It happenedin 
that part of Nova Scotia which is watered by the 
Anapolis river. 

A young wealthy farmer got himself a wife from 
the city of Halifax. She was at home in the mazes, 
of the cotillion and the country dance, but those of a 
wilderness she had seldom seen, unless it was as Mo- 
ses saw the land of Canaan, at a comfortable dis- 
tance. She was courted, was led blushing to the 
altar, had her wedding ring put on her finger, and 
came to the country to enjoy the honey moon. All 
was happiness, delight and enjoyment. As she pas- 
sed to her lasting habitation, she looked upon the 
wilderness with wonder and surprise. 

There are woods and some forests around Halifax, 
but young girls now-a-days, (and at that time too,) 
knew better what India beyond the Ganges is, than 
the natural features of the next county, or even the 
next parish. 

The honey moon commenced with rapture, and 
every thing passed off like a dream of delight. The 
young bride was in the habit of taking a walk out in 
the morning, during whieh timeshe frequently enter- 
ed the woods, but took especial caré not to lose her 
way beyond retrievement. One day she expressed 
a desire to walk about a mile, by a footpath, through 
the woods, to see ‘an old ‘relation of her husband’s, 
who could not call upon her. In pursuance of this 
determination she set out, and by her friends at home 
was supposed to have reached the place. 

In the evening, the young husband went to escort 
his wife home; but, on reaching the place of her sup- 
posed visit, he was alarmed to find that they had nei- 
ther’seen or heard of her. Opinions were formed 
that she had called upon some of the other neighbors, 
but on inquiring, it turned out not to be the case.— 
The husband then said that his wife must have lost 
herself in the woods, and the terror of himself and 
his friends was exvited to the utmost. No accounts 
were heard of her, and several days were spent in 
search. The husband became disconsolate. He dread- 
edthe worst. The whole settlement became excited 
on the occasion, but fruitless every search was found. 
‘A week, a fortnight, and’a month was given up for 
lost. The young’ man (her husband) made every 
search, but it was of no‘avail. 

“Tn about a year after, at the distance of five miles 
from the settlement, a wood-cutter, one day, féll in 
withthe skeleton of some’ curious Creature as he 
thought, which excited his curidsity. On oneofthe 
small bones of what’ appeared to be a finger, he found 
a gold ring, which, on being shown to the young wi- 
dower, he reéognized’ td be the wedding ring of*his 


state continued a few years, and then, last stage of all, |) 


Integrity and Modesty Rewarded.—A certain Car- 
dinal, by the multitude of his generous actions, gave 
occasion for the world to call him the patron of the 
poor. This excellent man had a custom, once @ 


‘week, to give public audience to all indigent people, 


in the hall of his palace, and to relieve every one ac- 
cording to their various necessities, and the dictates 
of his own benevolence. One day, a poor widow, 
encouraged by the fame of his bounty, came into the 
hall of this cardinal, with her only daughter, a beau- 
tiful maid about fifteen years of age. When her 
turn came to be heard, among a crowd of petitioners, 
the cardinal observing the marks of an extraordinary 
modesty in her face and carriage, as also in her 
daughter, encouraged her to tell her wants freely. 
Upon which, her eyes filling with tears she thus ad- 
dressed herself to him:— 

«My lord—I owe for the rent of my houee five 
crowns; and such is my misfortune, that 1 have no. 
way left to pay; my landlord threatens to turn us out. 
What I beg of you is, that you would be pleased to 
interpose on our behalf, and obtain for us a little 
time, till by honest industry we can procure the mo- 
ney for him.” 

The cardinal, moved with compassion for the poor 
woman’s distress, bid her be of good courage; then 
he immediately wrete a note, and giving it into the 
woman’s hand, ‘“‘ Go,” said he, “to my steward, and 
he shall deliver thee five crowns to pay thy rent.’”’— 
The widow, overjoyed, and returning the cardinal a 
thousand thanks, went directly to the steward, and 
gave him the order. When he had read it, he count- 
ed out fifty crowns; she, astonished at the circum- 
stance, and not knowing what the cardinal had writ- 
ten, refused to take above five crowns, saying she 
mentioned no more, and she was sure it was some 
inistake. On the other hand, the steward insisted 
on his master’s order, not daring to call it in question. 
But all the arguments he could use were insufficient 
to prevail on her to take any more than five crowns. 
Wherefore, to end the controversy, he offered to go 
back with her to the cardinal, and refer it to him.— 
When they.came before that benevolent prince, and 
he was fully informed of the business, “ It is true,” 
said he, **} mistook in writing fifty crowns; give me 
the paper and I will rectify it." Upon which he 
wrote again, saying to the woman, “so much modes- 
ty and virtue deserves a recompense, here I have or- 
déred you five hundred crowns; what you can spare 
of it, lay up as a portion to give with your daughter 
m marriage.” 


Recollections of Egypt; by the Baroness Von Minu- 
toli. Carey, Lea & Carey, Philada. 1827. 


It is so, rare.to meet with a book of tratels froma 
female pen, that as soon as this werk came into our 
hands, we read it with avidity; and we must say that, 
from many parts, we derived much satisfaction. It 
is written as ladies’ books of travels ought to be writ- 
ten—with conciseness and grace. It:is free from the 
common-place observations, and minute trifling of 
that host of addle-headed travellers, who write what- 
ever comes uppermost, merely because they have 
undertaken to make,a book, either at the request of 
some publisher, or at the suggestion of their own va- 
nity. .And what is perhaps still more to its credit, 
(at least it willtend, much more to its popularity,) 
itis free. alike frem the affectation of learning and 
and the .dulness of technicality. The general reader 


will not find himself wearied out of his:patience by 
the laboured prosings of the one, nor perplexed out of 
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his senses by the unknown jargon of the other. This 
writer seems to have remembered what many travel- 
led bookmakers forget-—that that there are other 
readers in the world besides philosophers and virtuo- 
si. What a parade of unreadable and useless erudi- 
tion would have been made by some authors whom 
we could name, in treating the subjec* which she han- 
dies! Egypt! the pirth place of arts, of civilization, 
nay, of literature itself; and to this day the renowned 
repository of the most stupendous and magnificent 
ofthe works of man!—Egypt! the very name of which 
excites in the mind of every reader of history, whe- 
ther sacred or profane, recollections that inspire ad- 
miration the most exalted, and veneration the most 
profound'—Egypt is her subject! What a field 
would not this have been for any of our Encyclope- 


dia mongers to have made a flourishing display 
“Of words of learned length and thundering sound, 
Z” amaze the gazing rustics ranged around?” 


Why, in the hands of one of these, such a subject 
would have produced a book that would have, abso- 
lately, broken our jaws—not, dear reader, by the 
weight and solidity of its good sense coming bump 
against them, as Doctor Johnson’s folio did against 
the jaws of the bookseller, but, by the inarticulabili- 
ty—there's a word will suit them—of its nonsense. 

But we must cut short our remarks, for the sake 
of making room for afew extracts, which, we be- 
lieve will recommend the book more effectually than 
any thing we can say. 


“ Tombs of the Kings. —The last day before our 
departure from Thebes was spent in visiting the 
tombs of the kings. These tombs so powerfully at- 
tract the attention of the traveller, that they well de- 
serve the first place in my Recollections, Landing 
on the left bank of the Nile, we mounted our asses, 
which were in readiness for us, and passing through 
the village of Gournah, rode towards the chain of the 
Libyan Mouatains; which, destitute of all vegetation, 
presented to the eye only innumerable excavations, 
which were the hypogeums of the ancient city of 
Thebes. We soon after entered the sacred city, 
which contains the last remains of those magnificent 
kings, whose works we still admire. Steep and bar- 
ren rocks confine the road which formerly led to this 
abode of peace. The ancient kings of Egypt cer- 
tainly could not have chosen a more secluded and 
mournful spot, or one more favourable to meditation. 
Loose and scattered stones now render the access 
to them difficult. 

Nothing disturbs the silence of this place, not even 
the humming of a single insect; in fact, none’ could 
exist in this desert spot. The farther you advance 
the more frightful is the appearance of these rocks, 
which at last present immense surfaces quite perpen-’ 
dicular. It is ina manner between two walls, form- 
ed by nature, that we have to proceed for a whole 
hour; the mind feels oppressed, and divided between 
a sensation of fear and expectation. But soon new 
wonders succeed all those which we have before ad- 
mired and described, rivet our attention, and, as it 
were, complete our knowledge of this extraordinary 
people. It must be owned, that it is not till we have 
visited the tombs. of the kings that we can form a 

just idea of the high degree of civilization, luxury, and 
multifarious knowledge of the ancient Egyptians. 

I visited four of these tombs; the most magnificent 
ig undoubtedly the one, the entrance of which was 
discovered by Belzoni. A long vault or gallery, hewn 
in the rock, leads to the different apartments, and 


thence to the principal chamber, which contained | 


the superb alabaster sarcophagus, which has since 
been sent to England by Mr. Salt. On both sides 
of the entrance gallery are small cabinets, contain- 
ing fresco paintings, so extremely beautiful and bril- 
liant, that they look as if'they had just received the 
last touch from the artist's pencil. They are for the 
most part scenes of domestic life, rural occupations, 
the different trades, represented with all the utensils 
necessary for their exercise, allegories and ara- 
besques of the most tasteful designs. ‘The ceilings 


are painted as in our most elegant modern apart-: 


ments; and if the authenticity of these tombs were 


}| nét indisputable, we should be tempted to apprehend 


| some deception, so astonishing does it appear: that 
time should have respected works which were com- 
pleted so centuries ago. 
* * * 

The largest chamber of thesé catacombs, in which 
the sarcophagus was found, is pretty high, and filled 
with paintings in perfect preservation. They chiefly 
represent scenes of initiation; we see the king recei- 
ved by all the protecting divinities of Egypt. The 
outlines of the designs are well defined and correct; 
the colours brilliant, and the smallest details careful- 
ly finished with tasteand discernment. The figure 
of Isis, as she is represented inall the religious paint- 
ings and sculptures of the Egyptians, is not destitute 
of elegance; her profile is regular, and resembles 


that of the Grecian figures:—which proves that the’ 


stiffness of the figures does not arise from a want 

of talent, but from certain rules adopted for the ob- 

jects of their worship, and from which they did not 

dare to deviate; and that but for their religion, which 

impeded the progress of art, the Egyptians would 

have attained the, beau-ideal as well as the Greeks. 
* * * 

I also admired in these tombs, the details of the 
drapery and the arms of the divinities represented; 
their tunics se@med tobe made of rich stuffs embroi- 
dered with exquisite taste. We likewise see mani- 
fest canopies and carpets, musical instruments, and 
furniture of the most elegant forms; which we imme- 
diately perceive to have served as models to the 
Greeks. In short, every thing we see makes us for- 
get the lapse of ages, while we are walking in one 
of the galleries or sumptuous,habitations of that te- 
mote period. When we come to reflect, we may ask 
by what means the ancient Egyptians were enabled 
to attain this high degree of civilization; and how 
they procured so many articles of luxury and conve- 
nience, which require a great perfection in the arts 


it was formerly supposed that they had no commer- 
cial intercourse with their neighbours. But since 
the discovery of-all the wonders contained at Thebes, 
it is evident that commerce, and doubtless a very ac- 
tive commerce with India, could alone give such an 
extraordinary impulse to their manufactures, by 
bringing to them all the riches of the known world. 


the Egyptian soil, it.is certain, that without the as- 
sistance of commerce, they never could have supplied 
the wants of the many important cities whose ruins 
we still admire, crowded together in so sinall an ex- 
tent of cultivated land. | 

Besides, the bas-reliefs sculptured on various monu- 
ments, particularly on the walls of the palace of Medi- 
net Abou, leave no doubt of the reality of the exist- 
ence of Sesostris,and of his conquests in Egypt. The 


the Hindoos, and the system of castes, nearly the 
jsame in both countries, sufficiently prove how an- 
cient the intercourse between the two nations must 
have been; and it remains only to learn which ofthe 
two preceded the other in the career of civilization. 

** Visit to a Harem.—When at Cairo, I had been 
several times solicited to visit the harem of the Pa- 
cha,* a favour which is generally not granted to 
strangers. It is customary in the East to make re- 
ciprocal presents in such interviews. Not being 
able to procure in this city any productions of Europe 


such high rank, I was for a long time obliged to re- 
strain my curiosity, and renounce this visit. ° ) 

* At Damietta, however, where a fresh. occasion 
presented itself of visiting the harem of the ‘ 
| governor of the province, and where I should not be 
ebliged to make such magnificent, gifts, I resolved to 
make myself acquainted with an abode which con- 
tained so many things conirary to the taste, the ideus 
and manners of Europe. The harem ofthe Aga was 


* The present Pacha, Mahomet Ali, has two legitimate 
wives, one of whom resides at Cairo, and the other at Alexan- 
dria. The number of his concubines is immense: there are 
1] above two hundred in bis harem at Alexandria. 


and manufactures; which is the more astonishing. as‘ 


Whatever may be the resources of an agricultural | 
country, and however great may be the fertility of 


affinity between the Egyptian inythology and that of 


worthy of being offered to these fair odalisques of 


situated’nearly opposite to the residence of Mr. Fa- 
ker, on the other: bank ‘of: the: Nile, in ne garden, in 
the Turkish style, that isto say, a piece of ground 
without trees. I was accompanied by the lady of 
the Portuguese physician, who understood a little 
Ttalian and Arabic, and who was to act as my iater- 
preter. When we arrived at the entrance of the 
building, we were received by a black, eunuch, rich- 
ly dressed, who invited us to go into a very cool 
apartmient, with latticed windows, and no furniture, 
except a very broad and low divan. He left us to 
announce us to his mistress: we soon after saw the 
two wives of the Aga, accompanied by two of his 
daughters, one of whom was yet a child, and the other 
married to one of the superior officers in the army, 
and about twenty young slaves. The two ladies, as 
well as the daughters of the Aga, seated themselves 
next to me, while the slaves ranged themselves in a 
half circle before us, with their arms crossed on their 
breasts, and preserving a respectful silence. As all 
these women spoke only Turkish, we needed a se- 
cond interpreter, who, in her turn, understood only 
Turkish and Arabic so that what I said in Italian 
had to be translated into 'Arabie, and the Arabie in- 
to Turkish; thus, to understand each other, we had 
need of three languages, and two interpreters. _ 

‘It may be readily supposed that the conversation 
could not go on fluently,as we depended on the good 
will and talents of our interpreters: in fact the qa 
pro quo resulting from the bad translations of our 
questions and answers were truly comic, and excited 
somuch gaiety that loud and repeated bursts of 
laughter soon established a good understanding be- 
tween us. The oldest of the consorts of the Aga, 
however, maintained a dignified gravity, while the 
other, who was much younger, and of an animated 
and interesting countenance, repeated, with extreme 
volubility, the most insignificant questions, and did 
not fail to examine the whole arrangement of my toil- 
ette. They asked me many questions respecting the 
women in my country: as for Europe, I believe, they 
entertain very vague notions of it, and when I told 
them that our husbands had but one wife and no 
slaves, they looked at one another, undetermined 
whether to applaud or laugh at this custom.* * * * 

“They were nearly all natiges of Syria, Circassia, 
and Georgia, and i had thus leisure to survey 
these beauties who enjoy so much celebrity. They 
undoubtedly merit their reputation; I can, howev- 
er, tell my fair country-women, to comfort them, 
and to do justice: to truth, that Europe certainly 
can boast of beauties equal to those of the East. 
Those whom I had now the pleasure of seeing, 
had the most agreeable countenances, and delicate 
and regular features: but what most attracted my 
admiration was their hair, which fell in waving and 
‘natural curls down to their waist. They had 
each preserved their national costume, which agree- 
ably varied this pretty parterre; nor had they adopt- 
ed the tresses of the Egyptian women, which ra- 
ther disfigure than improve the figure.’’ 


When T look upon the tombs of the great, every 
emotion of envy diesin me; when I read the epitaphs 
of the: beautiful; every inordinate desire goes out; 
when I meet with the grief of parents upon a tomb- 
stone; my heart melts with compassion; when I see 


the tombs of the parents themselves, J consider the — 


vanity of grieving for those whom we must quickly 
follow. When I see kings lying by the side of those 
who deposed them; when I consider rival wits pla- 
ced side by side, or the holy men that divided the 
world. with their contests and disputes, I reflect with 
sorrow and astonishment on the little competitions, 
factions and debates of mankind. When I read the 
several dates of the tombs, of some that died yester- 
day, and some six hundred years ago, I consider 
that great day when we shall all of us be contempe- 
raries, and make our appearance together. 


~ Generosity is the hter of Good Nature. She 
is very fair and lovely when under the tuition of rea- 
son and judgment, but when she escapes from her 
tutors and acts imdiscriminately according 28 her 
fancy allures her, she subjects herself, like her mo- 


ther, to sneers, ridicule, and disdain. 
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(For the Philadelphia Album.] 
THE SLEEP OF DEATH. 


Oh! for the sleep—the quiet sleep, . 
Found in the deep,and voiceless tomb, 
Where faded eyes no more may weep, 

While life is wrapped in shades of gloom! 
Where spring may waft the rose’s breath 
‘Above my silent slumbering;— 
And death—the peaceful reign of death— 
Blot out each earthly fading thing! 


What though within the silent earth — 
Reigns nought but solema loneliness? 
Yet life with all its transient mirth; 
With all its dreams, which briefly bless; 
With all its hopes, which blossom fair 
O’er childhood’s pure and holy. way, 
With grief, which flings its with’ring there, 
And blights the peace of yesterday— 
Js found not there:—the summer sky 
May smile upon the peaceful grave; 
Or its calm serenity 
May winter’s trembling tempests rave;— 
Cold is the breast which felt the storm, 
Or glowed beneath gay summer’s sheen;— 
The earth no more that heart may warm, 
., Alas! than if it ne’er had been, 


Oh! for the rest—the dreamless rest, — 
Which dwells within the hall of death! 
No jarring tumults swell the breast; 
No hopes for honour’s laurel wreath, 
Wrapt in its holy calmness there; 
_What are life’s varied changes then? 
Past are the murmurings of despair, 
Or dreains of youth mused o’er again. 


And dove! what is it in the tomb? | 
What is its first, warm tenderness? 
What are the illusions of its bloom, 
W hile lingering hopes its moments bless?— 
Unheeded pass its extacies, 
Unfelt its sweet imaginings, 
Unnotie’d as’ the summer breeze 
Which roams with incense on on its wings. 


But smiling are the fields of peace 
Which glimmer through the vale of death; 
There the soul's pleasuteM@ er may cease, 
Like flow'rs at desolate autumn’s breath!— 
Are there not gleams of heavenly light 
Poured out o'er earthly wanderers’ ways, 
Which tell of hopes, unfading, bright, 
Of happiness which ne’er decays? 
. W. G. C. 


FASHION’S MIRROR. 


Explanation of the engraving of the fashions 
accompanying the Philadelphia Album this 


The dress given in the print for the Album is 
of crape-lisse over black eatin, but'a dressof vio- 
Jet colour or of white tulle, handsomely embroi- 
dered, may be substituted with effect. The dress 
is Ornamented at the hem next the shoe with a 
ruché of crape; pinked at the edges. Over this 
ruche isa yandyke ornament of braided crape, 
surinounted ‘by a trimming of a lighter kind, 
pinked. The'cofsage in our print, isa la Se- 

--vigne; with @ belt of black satin, and a rosette, 
formed of jet beads, in front. The sleeves are 
short, and are ornamented in a corresponding 
manner with the ‘skirt. Variations, however, 
from the above, whetlier in colour or arrange- 
ment, will doubtless be made by our fair read- 
ers, whose superior good taste does, in many in- 
stances, supercede the dictates of even that 
reigning goddess, *F ,suion” herself. We shall 
be able shortly to supply additional information 
on this head to those who desire it; aS we are in 
expectation of receiving, by the first arrival, our 
accounts of Paris and London fashionable cos- 
tumes.—[Continued on opposite page. } 

The attractive dancing of Mesdames Hutin 

_and Achilles at the Chesnut-street theatre, has 

been greatly admired and highly complimented. 


_|The performances of the former lady were! ~ 
reprebended by the fastidious when she first) Sis 
appeared in New York. On her making some} 3 

slight alterations in dress, the table talk ceased, } ; 


and her appearance was always after hailed with 


withstanding the houses have been tolerably well 
attended, the balance in his hands after paying 
expenses, will not afford him much remunera- 
tion for his exertions to please, unless the theatre 
is still better filled. 

Mr. Forrest, and Mrs. Duff, are playing at the 
Bowery theatre, N. Y.. Mr. F. Brown, and the 
interesting Miss Riddle, have an engagement at 
the Chatham theatre, where Mrs. J. Jefferson 
appeared one evening during last week. 

Mrs: Gilfert took a benefit at the Bowery a 
few nights since, on which occasion the Signori. 
na volunteered her services. She was received 
by a thronged and fashionable house,, on the 
11th, with enthusiastic applause. She was evi- 
dently hvarse, but gave the “di tant” in the 
sweetest style, and looked uncommonly well. 
Mrs. Gilfert’s benefit was a substantial one. 
The company at the Park theatre is very poor: 
Mr. M’Cready, lady and sisters, were to have 
embarked from New-York for Liverpool on the 
16th inst. 


about making a short musical tour to Albany, 
the Springs, &c. It is scarcely necessary to tell 
our country friends that they will find in hera 
sweeter songstress than ever warbled in their 
groves— 
“ At close of day, when all the woods are still.”» 
The French company of’comedians attached 
to the New Orleans theatre arrived in N. York 
on Friday last: They are employed at the Park 
theatre. 
A party of vocalists and musicians, from the 
New-York theawe, are about taking a summer 
excursion to the Springs, Niagara Falls, the Can- 
adas, Xc. 
The celebrated Mars Moseille, has been his- 
sed at Bordeaux. Fora few days the fashion- 
ables rushed into the theatre, and the lady was 
so tired by their gaze and their improper con- 
versation, that she demanded, and, obtained 
the exclusion of the exquisites from the wings of 
the theatre. They were offended, and she was 
hissed. 


There is now exhibiting at M’Arann’s Bota- 
nic Garden the beautiful plant called the Night 
Blooming Cereus, besides a numerous variety of 
splendid exotics. 

_ The different establishments for the reception 
of visitors at Schooley Mountain Shrings, in N. 
Jersey, and the Yellow Springs of this state, 
have received additional embellishments, and 
are now open for the entertamment of those who 
wish to escape the noise and bustle of the city, 
for the fresh air of the country, during a few 
weeks of this unusually warm weather. _ 

A great musical prodigy has made her ap- 
pearance in Rome. Her name is Signora Aspri: 
she is twelve years of age, and has written an 
opera bufhi. | 

Bedford Springs, in the interior of Pernsy]- 
vania, are becoming distinguished as a place of 


is sublime and beautiful, and the situation one 
of the most healthy in the world. 

A writer from Saratoga Springs in a letter, 
says, “I am going to the United States Hotel, 
to add one to the circle of adorers which sur- 
round the belle of Boston.” Who is the happy 
lady? 

A splendid ball was given on board the U. S. 


ship Natchez at Norfolk, on the evening of Fri- 
day the 9th inst. 


are J. C. Calhoun, Count de Lillers, from 
France, and Condy Raguet, our late Charge 


D’ Affaires of Brazil. 


_|applause. Mr. Warren has gone to considerable | Zz f 
expense by engaging these ladies, and not- 


Mrs. Knight—This accomplished lady is}Manufactory some beautiful specimens of the 


fashionable resort. The scenery around the site, | 


Amongst the visitors at Catskill Mountain’ 


“WEDNESDAY, JULY 18, 1827. 


The following gentlemen are added to our list of 
agents; 
Dr. H. G. Taylor, Jacksonville, Ill. 
Mr. E. M. Burton, Washington, Geo. 
Mr. Philo White, Salisbury, N C. 
Mr. Wm. L. Sloss, Somerville, Tenn. 


fi’ The engraving referred te in Fashion’s 
Mirror of this number, will be delivered to sub- 
scribers, as far as it is possible se to do, this 
week. The remainder of the impression will 
be issued with the next number. We find it 
impossible to bring out the whole edition at 
lonce, owing to the care requisite in printing, 
and the great number of impressions necessary 
to be made. Non-subscribers, who have left 
orders, cannot be supplied until the whole are 
completed. 


We have just received from the Rhode Island 


finest kinds of lace, most exquisitely worked.— 
Should any of our fair readers desire to examine 
this rich article of dress, they may be easily 
gratified by calling at our office. 


We some time since, noticed the detection of 
an imposter in Boston, who had under the 
pretence of being a clergyman, committed sev- 
eral acts of larceny. His trial came on at the 
municipal court of Boston on Thursday last, and 
the public curiosity on the occasion was such as 
to crowd the court house, from the commence- 
ment to the conclusion of the trial. George F. 
Weems, which is the name of the defendant 
possesses all the exterior qualifications of a gen- 
tleman, has received a first rate education, and 
several witnesses summoned in his behalf, testi- 
fied in the highest terms as to his talents, address 
deportment, &c. He has delivered several ser- 
mons, which are creditabie both as compositions 
and specimens of oratory. lis counsel plead 
insanity as an excuse for his crime, but from the 
suspicious circumstances attached to his char- 
acter, he will most probably be convicted. 


New-York.—We have just returned from a 
visit to this city; where we witnessed all the pa- 
geantry, pomp and noisy festivity which accom- 
panied the celebration of the 4th inst. No de- 
scription can adequately illustrate the variety 
of scenes which take place in commemoration 
of Freedom’s Birthday in that city.. There is 
no restraint put upon,the populace by the po- 
lice; and from six hours previous to the dawn 
of the fourth until the morning of the sixth of 
July, the whole city is inone continued uproar. 
Booths are erected around the public walks, in 
and about which countless numbers of the inha- 
bitants assemble, and give: the freeest vent to 
whatever language or actions they conceive de- 
monstrative of joy, or productive of frolic. Mus- 
kets, pistols and paper crackers are perpetually 
firing off, by dozens, on the most fashionable 
and crowded promenades, without restraint or 
reproof. 

We were much pleased with the military bo- 
dies, who, on this occasion, paraded in formi- 
dable numbers. The dresses of some corps are 
extremely beautiful, but their manoevering and 
marching, in point of skill and precisicn, falls 
far behind the most of the Philadelphia volun- 
teers. i 
We noticed also a civil procession, composed 
of a number of manufacturing societies, under 
the chief Marshallship of M. M. Noah. Esq. 


hibited entertainments appropriate to the anni- 


(2... | versary: these were not so well attended as the 
»\managers anticipated. The evening's perform- 
| ances, however, produced overflowing houses. 


Castle Garden was ornamented with various 


-SSe— | beautiful symbols of freedom. In the afternoon, 


a boat race took place on the Hudson, which ex- 
cited much interest, and afforded amusement to 
a multitude of spectators. The celebrated 
White Hallers proved victorious. An exhibition 
of Fireworks, which was to have concluded the 
day’s entertainments, was obliged to be post- 
poned on account of the weather. It took place 
on the 5th, amidst the shouts of thousands. 
This is but a brief and hasty sketch of the 

late 4th of July in New-York. It was truly a 
festival in which all sexes, ages and conditions 
seemed to contend which should make the most 
noise and display; yet the citizens assert that it 
was celebrated with much less magnificence 
and uproar than usual. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The communication from “ A Subseriber,”’ 
in defence of the ** Address to the Working 
Classes,” &c. is too inaccurately written for pnb- 
lication. If its author will favour us with a 
more carefully written article on the subject, we 
shall cheerfully give it insertion. We must 
stipulate, however, that it shall contain no in- 
bernpargte language, and that it shal] not be too 
ong. 

The valuable contributions of W. G. C. have 
heen received, for which we tender our grateful 
acknowledgements, 

The favours of our esteemed friends, Cla- 
rence, of N. York, and * Harp of the Isle,” of 
West Point, shall receive the earliest attention. 

Desultory Scraps—No. 1.” being the cow- 
mencement of a series of original “seintillatiorrs 
of wit, and flashes of genius,” by Piercie Shej_ 
ton, Gent. shall appear in our next. 

An admirable description of “Catskill,” by a 
gentleman of’ New-York, is reserved until ‘we 
obtain an appropriate engraving to accoinpany 
it. 

“A morning in Summer’—*“ 
‘The Vesper Song” Wild Flowers”—«Stel- 
la,” aud several other choice articles wil] speeci- 
ily appear. 

Dishonour—Leila’s Song—Religion—A Sere. 
nade—Shiloh—H. A. B.—C. H.; &c. are ac- 
Knowledged 

A mult.plicity of articles have been crowded 
out for waut of room; many of these possess 
great merit. 

“Willy’s Satire,” and ‘Bioline,’ shall appear. 


Our readers will hear with pleasure, that the 
bill for annulling the marriage between’ Mr. 
Wakefield and Miss Turner will most probably 
pass. Mr. Peel stated the sufferings occasioned 
the family of the young lady in themost glow- 
ingcolours. The public indignation against the 
abducer is great, and no punishment that may 
be inflicted will be considered too severe a pen. 
alty for one of the most atrocious crimes that 
ever disgraced human nature. The following 
notice of Miss Turner, will be read with inter- 
est by our fair friends... | 
Miss Turner was then called, to the bar 
of the House of. Commons, and she made 
her appearance, accompanied by her mother 
and other female friends. She was attired ina 
black silk dress and plain straw bonnet. She 
did not appear in the slightest degree embarras- 
ed, and during her examination, she answered 
the questions put to her, in a very distinct, though 
rather low tone of voice, and upon, several oc- 
casions, when the questious respected dates, she 
exhibited such an anxiety to be accurate, as to 
delay her answers. During her progress from 
the door to the Bar, the persons inimediately 
near her were perhaps not so decorous as the 
circumstances of her peculiar situation required. 
They very unceremoniously endeavoured to look 
under her bonnet, which concealed a face, the 
view of which would have, in seme measure, 
compensated them for their efforts to behold it. 


(Miss Turner gave a detaiied account of her 
journey from Liverpool to Gretna Green, Lon- 


-|don, Manchester, &c. in nearly the same words 


During the day, two or thiee theatres ex- 


as at the former trial. 
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FASHIONABLE INTELLIGENCE, 
{Continued.) 

Female Dress,—Personal neatness may al- 
most be classed with the cardinal virtues. It 
was an observation of Lavater, that persons ha- 
bitually attentive to dress display the same re- 
gularity in their domestic affairs, “Young wo- 
men,” says he, “who neglect their toilette, and 
manifest little concern about dress, indicate, in 
this very particular, a disregard of order; a mind 
but ill adapted to the details of house-keeping; 
a deficiency of taste, and of the qualities that 
inspire love: they will be careless of every thing. 
The girl of eighteen, who desires not to please, 
will be a slattern anda shrew at twenty-five. Pay 
attention, young men, to this sign; it never yet 
was known to deceive.” 

Husbands. as well as lovers, are gratified and 
delighted in seeing their partners handsomely 

adorned; and I ain well convinced that many a 
heart, now roving in quest of variety, might 
have been detained in willing captivity at home 
by the silken chains of personal decoration. It 
is one of the moral duties of every married wo- 
man, always to appear well dressed before her 
husband. To effect this, expensiveness of attire 
is by no means necessary. The simplest robe 
may evince the wearer’s taste as nobly as the 
most gorgeous garment. With respect to reign- 
ing fashions, 1t must never be considered, that 
“One form of dress prescribed can suit with all. 
One brightest shines, when wealth and art com. 
bine 
To make the finished piece completely fine; 
When least adorned, another steals our hearts, 
And rich in native beauties, wants not arts; 
in some are such resistless graces found, 
‘hat in all dresses they are sure to wound, 
Their perfect forms all foreign aid despise, 
And gems but burrow lustre from their eyes.” 


The natural figure of a woman is of the first 
importance in determining the style of her dress. 
What sight, for instance, can be mure prepos- 
terous than that of a short, thick, broad-shoul- 
dered woman in a spencer? It-has been well 
observed, too, that “ short wo:nen destroy their 
symmetry, and encumber their charms by all 
redundancy of ornament;” and that a little wo- 
man, feathered and furbelowed, looks like a 
queen of the bantam tribe, and we dare not ap- 
proach her for fear of rumpling her feathers.— 
There is nothing, perhaps, more difficult of 
choice, or more delusive to the wearer, than co- 
lours; and nothing more offensive to the educa- 
ted eye, than colours ill-chosen, ill-adapted or 
ill-combined. Against which we know of no 
other or better remedy, or a more correct guide 
than the good sense and taste of our fair coun- 
irywomen. 


“Haut Ton.”—Ladies dress in “ cambric 
coat,” “ full yoke body!” with “epauletts! and 
broad swords!” Bucks dress in “ brown, gray, 
olive, black, claret, blue, citron or snake” co- 
loured'coats. For vests, “ fancy colours, stripes, 
bufis, cross-bars, silks of various figures, pat- 
terns, samples and colours.’”? Pantaloous of 
“white drilling, marseilles, drab, single milled 
cassimeres, bombazetts, silks, or any thing for 
tashion.” 

Very Lateand Important.— Cross-flaps are 
dispensed with according to the present fash- 
ion.” Coats are to have “double gilt buttons 
thirteen sixteenths of an inch in diameter,” and 
an inch and a thirty-second part of an inch 
apart. Each side six buttons, opposite *to, 
and corresponding with which, are. six button- 
holes!” Sceptics are informed that these parti- 
culars of late “ Philadelphia Fashions” may be 
relied on toa dead certainty, as we find the 
whole matter and manner so set down by “one 
who knows.”’ 


~~ 


DOMESTIC SUMMARY. 


A memorial has been presented to the city 
councils, by Stephen Girard Esq. fora revision 
in the regulation of Dock and South Third St. 


the present level having been made for the con- 
venience of a tan-yard, which is now removed: 

Apricots, peaches, and tomatus’s have ap- 
peared in our markets. 

The Greek fund is naw upwards of 24,000 
dollars. 

The proprietor of the Rattlesnakes, at present 
exhibiting at the Masonic Hall, offers twelve and 
a half cents a piece for live rats, and half that 
sum for livemice, as he intends giving his snakes 
one splendid repast, they having fasted for near- 
ly one year. 

We perceive by the country papers, that the 
farmers have never had more abundant cause 
for eongratulation, than from the present pros- 
pect of the grain and grass crops. 


H. S. Tanner Esq. of this city has been elect- 
ed an honorary member, of the Geographical 
society of Paris. 

We have recently heard several accounts of 
death occasioned by lightning, and almost in- 
variably the victims had injudiciously ran for 
shelter under trees. These warnings should 
serve as salutary cautions against the practice 
of resorting to these productions of nature for 
protection in a thunder storm. 

The Franklin Bank of New Jersey has bro- 
keu. 

A book has been found in Paris a century old, 
in which the whole of Capt. Symmes’s theory 
is developed. The discoverer intends sending 
a copy of it to the Philosophical society of this 
city. 

There arrived in one day in New York, 570 


foreigners. There arrived at this port on Satur- 
day last 528. 


Fifty-three infants died in New York the week 
before last under one year of age, and forty in 


_|this city. The mortality among young children 


at this season of the year is astonishing. A 
change of air is recommended by the ablest 
physicians, as the most effectual remedy for 
the prevailing malady. 

A camp meeting is now held on the road 
leading from Dunk’s ferry, to ‘Toll Bridge N. J. 

A.new machine has been invented in Boston, 
which is said much to facilitate the manufactur. 
ing of ty pes. 

One thousand and sixty cases are at present 
pending before the New Youk court. A gentle. 
man informed usa few days since, that there 
were more suits for assault and battery before 
the mayor’s court of this city during the present 
session, than had been hnown for twenty years. 
Fisty cuffs are becoming more fashionable, as 
the system of duelling declines. 

Martin H. Mahon, late Postmaster at Waynes- 
boro Tenn. was recently tried and convicted by 
the U.S. Circuit court for purloining a letter 


from the mail. | 
New York, 13th July.—The Jury returned a 


verdict of guilty against Mr. Barker yesterday. 
The verdict in the case of Mr. Vermilyea was 
the same. Exceptions have been taken in both 
cases. 

Flour brings sixteen dollars per barrel at Ma 

A fountain of carbonated hydrogen gas has 
been discovered at Portland harbour, Lake Erie, 
and preparations are making to raise it upon a 
pedestal, as a substitute for a light house. 

Seyeral letters containing money have been 
purloined from the mail between Woodville and 
New Orleans. 

The Ohio river was on the 11th inst. in good 
navigable order for steam boats. ! 

A Kentucky paper in speaking of Isaac B. 
Desha says: “Isaac looks as well as he did be- 
fore hecut his throat, although not quite so fleshy 
He breathes through a tube by which he makes 
aconsiderable wheesing. 

The state of South America still continues 
very unsettled. By the last accounts, Boliva! 
was about to proceed to the southern parts’of 


'the republic, to put down the Columbian troo 
at Guayaquil. 


Harpers Ferry Bridge will be completed du-} _ Robbers continue to infest the roads of Spain. 


ring the ensuing season. 

Two boat races took place in New York on 
the 12th inst. for purses of 150 dollars, offered 
by the proprietors of Castle Garden. — 

Dogss.—The dog cellar in Buzzard-street, says 
the New York Commercial Advertiser, was late- 
ly broken open and sixty of those interesting 
citizens, apprehended under the vagrant act, 
were liberated from thraldom. 

The Porto Rico market is glutted with all 
kinds of American produce. 

Nearly one million of dollars of the late War 
loan, has been paid at the United States Branch 
Bank at Boston, since the 1st inst. 

The highest price given for the late sale of 
lands in Tallahassee, was four dollarsanda half 
per acre; the whole averaging about one and 
tnree fourth dollars per acre. 

['wo captains of New-York vessels were fined 
the other day for bringing paupers, whose pas- 
sages were paid by the parish from England. 

The corner stone of a Masoniz Hall will be 
laid in Harrisburg, on the 30th inst. 

Of 623 persons, received into the Baltimore 
Almshouse during 1826, 554 were the victims 
of intemperance. 

A duel was fought at Pawtucket, on Wednes- 
day last, between two foreigners, a Frenchman 
and a Polinese. The former was wounded but 
not severely. 

Mr. Vaughan the British minister, and Mr. 
Baker the British consul general; arrived in this 
city last week. 

In 1820 the population of Nashville, Tenn. 
was 3000, it is now 6000, and is rapidly increas- 
ing. 

The imports of cotton at New Orleans, for the 
week ending June 16, amounted to 4697 bales, 
making 313588 bales since the first of October, 


1826. 
FOREIGN ITEMS. 


Mr. Canning introduced his budget in Parlia- 
ment on the Ist of June. 

The corn bill was still in progress with a ma- 
jority in favour of the ministry. : 

A letter from Caraccas dated June 13th, states 
that congress had met at Bogota, and refused to 
accept the resignation of Bolivar and Santander. 

The committee of the Royal Academy of Sci- 
ences at Paris, have assigned a prize of 10,000 
franks to Messrs. Pelletier and. Cayentoy 
for their important labours relative to the Sul. 
phate of Quinine. 

The prize of surgery, of ten thousand pounds» 
was awarded to Dr. Civall, foran important dis- 
covery in that science. | 

Letters from Paris state that the Duke San 
Carlos has been appointed ambassador to the 
court of France, instead of Prime minister of 
Spain. 
_ Advices from Greece are decidedly favorable 
to the emancipation of that suffering people. 
who gratefully acknowledge the assistance ren.’ 


dered them by this ‘country. Lord Cochrane 


is a powerful auxiliary in their cause, and from 


the 1ecent events that have taken place among 
their leaders, the anticipations of their speedy 
disenthraliment from the galling yoke of bondage, 
were never more ‘flattering. | 
_ In China, the whole province of Cashgar was 
said to have joined the rebellious Tartars, 
The fine cloth manufactories in Gloucester- 
shire, are now in full work, and trade is more 
brisk than it has been for some years. 
An insurrection is saif’to have broken out in 
Constantinople, among the Janissaries. 
A rumour is made in some of the foreign pa. 
pers, that Russia is about.to have recourse to 
arms against the Turks; other paperscontradict 


It. 

_ The Pope has nominated bishops to several of 
the vacant Sees in the new states of South Amer- 
The affairs of Turkey were, according to the 
London Sun, becoming a leading interest in Eu- 
rope. 


The Pole who murdered the Abbe Plank bad 
made a confession; no political motive was as- 
signed. 

Letters from Berlin announce the ceaseless 
activity of the king of Prussia to give a consti- 
tution to his subjects. > 


head of the Greek government... 

The new Parliament of Lower Canada will 
assemble in October. | 

Robert Skipper, the celebrated English pedes- 
trian, has a match for four thousand francs, to 
walk one thousand miles in one thousand suc- 
cessive hours, in the Bois de Boulogne. 

By the Cadmus, arrived at New-York from 
Havre, sundry items of intelligence have been 
received. 

M. Hyde de Neuville was very severe on the 
ministry in relation to the payment of President 
Boyer the amount due the colonists, ‘The mis- 
istry were remarkably mute. 

Chamber of Peers, June 1st.—At the opening 
of the session, the minister presented a petition 
for the regulation of the finances for the year 
1828. | 
M. Bourbulon has been appointed French 


‘| Consul to Cadiz, in place of the Marquis Vins 


De Payser, appoiuted consul general to Hava- 


na. 
The river Garonne had overflowed at Agin, 


inundated several streets, and caused much 

mage. 
yoo reports of the arrival of the emperor Don 
Pedro gain credit at Lisbon; and it is said that 
before the departure of M. Abiautes for London, 
he assured some cf his friends that.the voyage 
of his majesty to Europe was already agreed 
upon by the Cabinet at 


FOREIGN ARRIVALS. 


h 

Ship Casamere, 49 days from Liverpool, wit 
Salt anil earthenware. Schr. Franklin, nyt 
Andrews—Gen. Putnam, from St. Johns. Senr. 
Waverley, from St. Eustatia. Brig Grier 
from Rio Janerio—Schr, Olive Branch, from 
Havana.--Biig Napoleon from do.--South Ame- 


rica, from du.—Delaware, from it. Eustatia. 
CLEARAN' 
Hamilton, for 
for Hamburg—Sehr. Piggot, for Laguira.. 
| MARRIAGES. 
morning, the 12th inst, by the 
ag Mr Jesse Williamson, to 
Mise Sophia, third daughter of Peter Hotz, Esq. 
of Penn-township. 
At New York, on Wednesday evening last, 
Charles Clark, Esq. of Charleston, S. C. to Miss 
Temperance Clark, ofthe former city. 


DEATHS. 

“On Saturday morning, 14th inst, Mr. George 
H. in the 45th yearjof his age.» 

July 5th, Captain Samuel. Dunham in wre 
98th year of his age. He was an early an 
zealous patriot of the revolution. 

On Friday evening last, Miss Anna 200 
Morton, an interesting young lady of Seuth- 
wark, in the 17th year of her age. in 
When the young and the beautiful sink to ce- 

OF «i 


Oh, comes there no voice from the realms of 
nb? 
Sint thee no ¢ound to awake from the clay, 
which once form’d the roses of beauty in 
bloom, 
Can the cold heart of man, whilst. he watches 
the earth 


Falling heavily down o'er the forms of the 


dead? .. 
t his own is mortality’s birth, 
cra ve-Wormns and dust shall 


pillow his heael? 
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accordingly walked past the shop, and saw the mod- 


there, and the contrast between them was striking, 


the young lady whose appearance had so much pleas- 


. affected manners of her wealthy cousin, was peculi- 


a4 


LADIES’ LITERARY GAZETTS. 


— 


{ Original. } 
“ Who is that beautiful girl?” inquired Henry B— 
of his friend, *‘ I never 8aw 80. sweet a countenance!” 
‘‘"Fhat,” answered his friend, “ is Miss H—, the rich 
heiress; but I wondér you ean think her beavtiful; 
her affectation and vanity, which one can see at the 
first glance, are enough to destroy the effect of her 
beauty.” ‘“ Pardon me,” exclaimed Henry, “the lady 
I mean cannot be vain or affected, her countenance 
expresses the very reverse; you must have mistaken 
the lady at whom I was looking; she went into that 
milliner’s shop; there might have been another lady 
with her.” * We will see,” returned his friend. They 


est and interesting Mary S—, who was personally 
known tothe friend of Henry. Miss H— was also 


as it respects dress and ornament; but not more so 
than that which their general deportment and man- 
nersexhibited. ‘ Those young ladies,” said Henry’s 
friend, “are often together, and yet there is not the 
least similarity between them, but they are related, 
and live in the same house, which accounts for it. 
Indeed, if report speaks truth, poor Mary has not a 
very enviable companion in her haughty and affected 
cousin, whom, I suspect, considers her merely as a 
foil to set off her own.charms; and who I have heard 
often treats the sweet girl with unbeooming rudeness. 
Mary is an orphan, and under the sole guardianship 
of the father of Miss H—; she is an amiable as well 
as beautiful girl; her father’s affairs were much em- 
barrassed when he died; and you see she has sense 
enough to accommodate’ her dress to her circum- 
stances. It is perfectly neat, but very plain.” Hen- 
ry thought he had never seen so becoming a dress. 
His feelings were interested by this brief account of 


ed him, and he begged his friend to introduce him to 
the interesting Mary. The introduetion was soon 
accomplished, and Henry was even more pleased with 
the manners and conversation of Mary than he had 
been with herappearance. The sweetness and mod- 
esty of her behaviour, contrasted with the vain and 


arly striking. Miss H— was jealous of the attention 


paid to her unassuming companion, and treated her| 


with all the petty scorn which little minds are apt to 


affect for those to whom fortune has been sparing of 


her favours, more especially if nature has been boun- 
tiful. Her own personal attractions which were 
great, had they not been obscured by ridiculous van- 
‘Uy, were heightened by all the aids of dress and or- 
nameat, and hitherto she had been gratified by ob- 
‘serving, that generally in the circle in which they 
uroved, her own elegance and fashion, aided by her 
-coquettish airs, had attracted that attention which 
she was ambitious to obtain,—while the unobtru- 
sive charms of Mary, had been suffered to pass un- 
noticed. But that circle was not composed of the 
dwcerning and enlightened who are capable of ap- 
preciating merit, and look with coldness on beauty 
and fashion, unless ‘accompanied by goodness and 
‘modesty. With respect to their new visitors, Hen- 
ry B— and his friend, the scene was changed, and 
Mies H— soon perceived that in Mary she had a pow- 
erful rival. This was:to her peculiarly mortifying, 
“as, on account ofhis fortune, and the elegance of his 
person, she considered Henry a conquest worth mak- 
ing- Her artillery of airs and graces, was, however 


N 


» played off im vain. Unaffected sweetness and mod- 


esty cauried the day; and in due time, Mary became’ after his death—hymns and paiilms! Prayers, too, had 


‘this moment, both their images. 


the happy wife of Henry B—, while, for any thing I 
know to the contrary, Miss H— is still practising her 
airs of coquetry and affectation, on the silly beaux 
by whom she is surrounded. H. M. 


— 


[From Blackwood’s Magazine. } 


LOGAN BRAES. | 


Never were two brothers more unlike in all things’ 
in mind, body, habits, and disposition—than Lau- 
rence and Willie Logan: and I see asin a glass, at 
‘** Wee wise Wil- 
lie’—for by that name he was known over several 
parishes—was one ef those extraordinary creatures 
that one may liken to a rare plant, which nature 
sows here and there—sometimes forever unregarded 
—among the common families of flowers. Early 
sickness had been his lot-—-continued with scarcely 
any interruption from his cradle to school years—so 
that not only was his stature stinted, but his whole 
frame was delicate in the extreme; and his pale small 
featured face, remarkable for large, soft, down look- 
ing hazel eyes, dark lashed in their lustre, had asweet 
feminine character, that corresponded well with his 
voice, his motions, and his in-door pursuits—all se- 
rene and composed, and interfering with the on-go- 
ing of no other living thing. All sorts of scholar- 
ship, such as the parish schoolmaster knew, he mas- 
tered as if by intuition. His slate was quickly cov- 
ered with long calculations, by which the most puz- 
zling questions were solved; and ere he was nine 
years old, he had made made many pretty mechan- 
ical contrivances, with wheels and pullies, that show- 
ed in what direction lay the natural bent of his geni- 


to with quickest eyes, and with quickest ears to catch 
their sounds—so that, at the same tender age, he 
might have been called a linguist, sitting with his 


Greek and Latin books on a stool beside him, by the 


fireside, during the long winter nights. All the neigh- 
bours, who had ‘any books, cheerfully lent them to 
“Wee wise Willie,” and the Manse boys gave hin 
many a delightfulsupply. Atthe head of every class 
he, of course, was to be found—but no ambition had 
he to be there—and like a bee that works among 
many thousand others on the clover-leaf heedless of 
their murmurs, and intent wholly on its own fragrant 
toil, did he go from task to task—although that was 
no fitting name for the studious creature’s medita- 
tions, on all he read or wrought—no more a task for 
him to grow in knowledge and in thought, than for 
a lily of the field to lift up its head towards the sun, 
The child’s religion was like all other parts of his 
character—as prone to tears as that of other chil- 
dren, when they read of the Divine Friend dying for 
them on the cross; but it was profounder far than 
theirs, when it shed no tears, and only made the pale- 
ness of his countenance more like that we imagine 
to be the paleness of a ghost. No one ever saw 
him angry, complain, or displeased, for angelic in- 
deed was his temper, purified, like gold in fire, by 
}disease. He shunned not the company of other 
children, but loved all, as by them all he was more 
than beloved. In few of their plays could he take an 
active share—but sitting a little way off, still attach- 
ed tethe merry brotherhood, though in their society 
he had no-part.to enact, he read his book on the 
knoll, or. happy, happy dreamer, sunk away among 
the visions of his own thoughts. There was poet- 
ry in the child’s spirit; out it was too essentially 
blended with-his whole happiness in life, often to be 
embodied: in written’ words. A few compositions 


were found in his own-small beautiful hand-writing 


us. Languages, too, the creature seemed to see in- 


| 


his heart indicted—but they were not in measured 
language—framed, in his devout simplicity, on the 
model of our Lord's. 

How many hundred times have we formed a cirele 
round him in the gloaming, all sitting or lying on the 
green-sward, before the dews had begun to descend, 
listening to his tales and stories of holy or heroie 
men and women who had been greatly good and glo- 
rious in the days of old!—Not unendeared to his im- 
agination were the patriots, who, living and dying, 
loved the liberties of the land—Tell—Bruce—or 
Wallace—he, in whose immortal name a thousand 
rocks rejoice, while many a wood bears it on its sum- 
mits, as they are swinging to the storm. Weak as 
a reed that is shaken in the wind, or the stalk of a 
flower that tremblingly sustains it own fresh blos- 
soms beneath the dews that feed their lustre, was 
he whose lip was so eloquent to read the eulogies of 
mighty men of war riding mailed through bloody 
battles. . What matter it that this frame of dust be 
faint, frail, fading, and of tiny size,—still may it be 
the tenement of a lordly spirit? But high as such 
warfare was, it satisfied not that wonderful child— 
for other warfare there was to read of, which was 
to him a far deeper and more divine delight—the wap- 
fare waged by good men against the legions of sin, 
and closed triumphant in the eye of God—let this 
world deem as it will—on obscurest death beds, or 
at the stake, or on the scaffold, where a profounder 
even than Sabbath silence, glorifies the martyr far 
beyond a shout that, from the immense multitude, 
would have torn the concave of the heavens! 


What a contrast to this creature was his elder 
brother! Laurie was seventeen years old when | 
fisst visited Logan Braes, and was a perfect hero in 
strength and stature. In the afternoons, after his 
work was over in the fields or in the barn, he had 
pleasure in getting us Manse-boys to accompany him 
to the Moor Lochs for an hour's angling or two i 
the evening, when the large trouts come to the gravel- 
ly shallows, and, as we waded midleg deep, would 
sometimes take the fly among our feet. Orhe would 
go with us into the heart of the great wood, to show 
us where the foxes had their earths—the party being 
sometimes so fortunate as to see the cubs disporting 
at the mouth of the briery aperture in the strong 
and root-bound soil. Or we followed him, so far as 
he thought it safe for us to do so, up the foundations 
of the castle, and in fear and wonder that no repet - 
tion of the adventurous feat ever.diminished, saw 
him take the young starling from the crevice beneath 
the tuft of wall flowers. What was there of the 
bold and daring that Laurie Logan was not; in our 
belief, able to perform? We were all several years 
younger—boys from nine to fifteen—and he shot up 
into sudden manhood—not only into its shape but its 
strength—yet still the boyish spirit was fresh within 
him, and he never wearied us in such excursions. 
The minister had a geod opinion of his principles, 
knowing ‘how he had been brought up, and did not 
discountenance his visits to the Manse, nor ours to 
Logan Braes. Then what danger could we be in, go 
where we might, with one-whe had more than once 
shown how eager he was to risk his own life, when 
that of another was in jeopardy?—Generous and fear- 
less youth! To thee I owed my own life—although 
seldom is that rescue now remembered—(for what 
will not.in this turmoiling world be forgotten?) when 
in the pride of the late acquired art of swimming, ! 


lventured—with my clothes on too—some ten yards 


into the Brother-Lock, to -disengage my line, from 
the watér lilies. It seemed thata hundred cords 


had got entangled round my legs, and my heart‘quak- 
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55 
ed too desperately to suffer me to shriek—but Laurie'|| his gray headed father unbonnetted, just as he had|\bright glow of prosperous affluence. With what ten- 
Logan had his hand on me ina minute, and brought {| risen from a prayer. ‘‘Is't my ain father that’s gaun || derness will she bend over the infant of her bosom; 
me to the shore as easily asa Newfoundland dog]|}to help me to gang doon to bring up Willie’s body? || and while its eyes are closed in innocence, how deep- , 
lands a bit of floating timber. But that was a mo-||O! merciful God, what a judgment isthis! Father—||ly does she feel that its existence is indeed her blen- 

mentary danger, and Laurie Logan ran but small || father—Oh! lie down at some distance awa’ frae the)| ded “life of life?” Is there one whose heart hasbeen 

risk, you will say, in saving me: so let me not extol}}sight o’ this place. Robin Alison, and Gabriel Strong, softened by a mother’s counsel; who has knelt in 

that instance of his intrepidity. So fancy to your-|/and John Borland, ‘ll haud the ropes firm and safe.|/evening and morning prayer around a parent’s knee, 

self, gentle reader, the hideous mouth of an old coal-|{O, father—father—lie down, a bit apart frae the|| while theoffering of pious and hallowed thanksgiving 

pit, that had not been worked for time immemorial, || crowd; and have mercy upon him, O thou, Great God, ascended like incense to heaven,—who can remem- 

overgrown with thorns, and briars, and brackens, but || have mercy upon him!” But the eld man kept his||ber those days without emotions of gratitude? Are 

still visible from a small mount above it, for some|| place; and the only one that now survived to him ap-||there any whose feet have been, again and again, 

yards down its throat—the very throat of death and|| peared in the jaws of the same murderous pit, and || pointed to the bright paths of rectitude and honour, 

perdition. But can you fancy also the childish andj} was lowered slowly down nearer and nearer, to his||by a mother’s love; let them reflect that such a mo- 

superstitious terror with which we all regarded that/|little brother’s corpse. They had spoken to him of ther had the immortal Washington—such was the 

coal-pit, for it was said to be a hundred fathoms deep || foul air, of which to breathe is death, but he had ta- ||mother of the philosopher Franklin, and that such is 

—with water at the bottom—so that you had to wait||ken his resolution, and not another word had been||the powerful and happy influence of woman when 

many moments—almost a minute—before you heard ||said to shake it. And now, for a short. time, there||/she points the way to glory and fame. 

a stone, first beating against its sides—- from one to || was no weight at the line, excepting that of itsown|| There is an awful and hallowed charm flung 

the other—plunge at last into the pool profound. In||length. It was plain he had reached the bottom of|| around female genius, which renders inestimable the 

that very field too, a murder has been perpetrated, {{the pit. Silent was all that congregation, as if as-||@maranthine wreath that she bestows. The loftiest 

and the woman’s corpse flung by her sweetheart into|jsembled in divine worship. Again there was a/|imaginings of human ambition are satisfied, if from 

that coalspit. »-One'day some unaccountable impulse || weight at the rope, and in a minute or two, a voice||the hand of beauty he receives the guerdon of his 

had led a band of us into that interdicted field—which || heard from down the pit that spread a sort of wild||toil. It is the bright and enduring fame which female 

I remember was not arable—but said to be a place|| hope—else, why should it have spoken at all—and,|/beauty and genius can confer, which causes the heart 

where a hare was always sure to be found sitting || lo! the child—not like one of the dead, clasped in of man to beat high with the promptings of noble 

among the binweeds and thistles. A sort of thrilling || the arms of his brother, who was all covered with daring. To obtain her applause the poet sends out 

horror urged us on closer and closer to the mouth of|| dust and blood. * Fall all down on your knees—in his fancy on glittering and buoyant wing, to roam 

the pit—when Willie Logan’s foot slipped on the|| the face o’ heaven, and sing praises to God, for my||#mong the flowers of thought, and culling the bright- 

brae, he bounded with inexplicable force—in among]|| brother is yet alive!” And, as if with one heart, // est and fairest, weave with them the sparkling coro- 


the thorns, briers, and brackens—through the whole the whale congregation sang aloud, | nal; the tribute of worth to beauty; of the heart, Lo 
hanging mat, and without a shriek, down—down in- ‘+ All people that on earth do dwell, . woman's genius and influence. It is here the nobles: 
to destruction. We aH saw it happen—every one éspirations of the human.mind tie iniwoman's 
of us, and it is scarcely too much to say, that we were |} genius the idolatry of man must centre. 


Come ye before’*him and rejoice.” 
fora while all_mad with. distraction. Yet. we felt he; Re: When we retrace the records of centuries which 


ourselves borne back instinctively from the horrible|| But during that Psalm. father, mother, and both sons 
grave—and as toaid weconald give none, unless God || —the rescuer and the rescued—and their sweet cous-|| bered with those beyond the flood, with what an au- 
had granted to our prayers an angel’s wings—we in too, Annie Raeburn, the orphan, were laying em-|| gust assemblage of female talent, patriotism, learn- 
listened if we could hear any ery—but there was none braced in speechless, almost senselass trances, for|| "8 and worth are we presented. The shades of 
—we all flew together ont of the dreadful field, and|| the agony of such a deliverance was more than could|| Lucretia, Sophonisba, and Cornelia, pass before us, 
again collecting ourselves together, feared to sepa- well by mortal .creatures be endured. 
rate on the different roadsto our homes. “Qh! can|{ The-child, himself, was:the firstto tell how his life beauty and virtue. Many whose lyres have breathed 
it be that our Wee'Wise Willie has this moment had been miracuously saved. ‘A few shrubs had for sweet songs, whose melancholy tones have found an 
died sica death—and no asingle ane ainang us a\|™*2Y years been growing out of the inside of the pit, || echo in the musing and saddened soul, have gone 
greetin’ for his sake?” said one of us aloud; and then Gimost as far. down the: and 
indeed did we burst out. into rueful sobbing, and ask || them shad he been entangled in his descent, 
one another who could carry such tidings to Logan and held fast. For days, and months, after that de- || tence after them, and, like them, are swiftly haet- 
Braes. All at once we heard a clear, rich, mellow liverance, few persons visited Logan Braes, for it was || (MS to the preverune though their song hath 
whistle—as of a blackbird—and there with his favor.{{thought that old Laurence’s brain had réceived ‘a jj died, even as the carol of the summor bird in the 
ite colley, searching for a stray lamb among the shock from which it might, never fecover; but, the ptillnees of the twittgh 
knolls, was Laurie Logan, who hailed us witha laugh- trouble that tried him subsided, and the inside of the have often waked to a livelier thrill some tender 
ing house was again quiet as before, and its hospitable chord of the heart, hangs mute upon the willow, yet 
jie—hae you ftung him like another Joseph into the door open to all the neighbours. | 
OBRTE BSSAY. above the ashes of female genius, softer than 


would have fallen down—and then ran on with amaz- || {For the Philadelphia Album.] 


| flan incense purer than the fragrance of spring, and 
not Logan Braes—butto the vil-|| THE WOMAN. || whose sweetness may not dic:—It holds its empire 
ages | {Continued.] _ {lin the breast, even when existence goes on to its de- 
e continued helpless horror to wander about|} Without the tongue of an angel, the pen of a Ho- || unt; 
cline; until the wings of fancy and thought are fold- 
ack and forwards along the edge of a wood, when|| mer, or the glowing pencil of a Raphael, the attempt. : : | : 
behel ed up in the nightfall of departing years. 
we beheld a multitude of people rapidly advancing,|!to paint the mother and wife must fail, . Who can, (To be Continued.) 
and na few minntes they surrounded the mouth of|| delineate the care with which she watches:the da wn- silat a 
the pit. It was about the very ‘end of the hay ‘har- ing intellect, and directs the wandering steps of her Reading.—Three very excellent things, and of 
vest—and a great many ropes that had been employ-||child,—the undeviating affection with: whieh she }j great utility, are Reading, Conversation and Reflee- 
ed that very day im the loading of the hay of the/| clings to her husband in the darkness‘and brightness|| tion. By reading, we treat with the dead; by con- 
Landlord of the Inn; who was also an extensive far-|| of life, in the gloom andshadows which curtain the versation, with the living, and by reflection with ous- 
mer, were tied together to the length ef at least fifty|| days of sorrow, or in the sunbeams of happiness that || selves. Reading, enriches the memory, conversation 
fathoms. .. Hope was quite dead—but her work jis|| play around his path, when the world goes prosper-|| Polishes the mind, and reflection forms the judgment. 
often done by Despair... For: awhile, great‘confusion}}ously on, and riches and honours are Jaying, their jj But of these noble employments of the sou!, were 
prevailed all around. the pit snouth, but witha white||treasures.atshis feet. Therei ixsomething. in every |) ¥e to say which we think the most important, we 
face and glaring eyes, Laurie Logan advanced|| true woman which prosperity may not elate, nor must confess that reading seems the groundwork’ of 
to the very brink, with the rope bound in many firm|| versity’depress; the'flame of-her affettion burns yet the other two; since without reading, contemplation 
folds around him, and immodfately behind him stood]| brighter in the night of ill, and is not eclipsed in the|| is fruitlesg and conversation dall and insipid. 
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The furious dashing of the billow, 


THE MODEST POET. 


As onward to a goal it sped, ‘Tis said. O . 
a . t gracious Apollo 
And spurn’d the briny ocean’s pillow, 
That Poets thou lov’st to befriend, 


Where it is spent in idle foam, 
_ And dying, leaves the fatal shore; 
The shrieking seamew forced to roain 
From islets it must view no more; 
The cliffs behind uprearing high 
Their craggy summits to the sky, | 


The darken’d outline o’er the sea, Pe | | 


And based on it, the panoply 

Of the bright star-gemmed heaven above, 
Iilumined by the silver disk 

Of Luna, like the light of love, 
Shining on distant obelisk, tay 


Now this trade I'm determined to follow, 
So low at thy alter.1 bend. 


But tho’ thou art a Patron most able, 
I’m a suitor so modest I vow, | 
That give but two Bays in my stable, 
I won't ask for one on my brow. 


Rota.—Bernardino Rota, a Neapoliton gentleman, 
born in 1509, and deceased in 1575, was a successfy! 
and writer of both Italian and Latiw poetry. 
His Piseatory Eclogues have enjoyed some reputation 
in their day; but his sonnets are most remembered. He 
closely imitated Petrarca, and in his verses mourned the 
death of his wife Porzia Capece, as Petrarch did that of 


[For the Philadelphia Album.) Are all, such sights at twilight hours Laura. A singular sonnet is selected from his pieces 
As well may challenge fairy bowers: upon this subject. 
| THE SEASHORE. For me, they seem more princely grand . : 
Of have I sat upon the beach, Than meteor bursts upon the even, My breast, my mind, my bursting heart shall be 


When nought but wid seamew was nigh, 
* And all was silence, save the screech 


Of vultures flapping rudely by. 
Oft have I sat alone and gaz’d, 


And always in my heart, command 
A feeling, which might vie with heaven. 
ORASMYN. 


Thy sepulchre, and not this marble tomb, 

Which I prepare for thee in grief and gloom; 

No meaner grave, my wife, is fitting thee. , 
Oh! ever cherished be thy memory; 

And may thine image dear my path illume, 


With only ocean’s disk before me; 
And on the high cerulean rais’d 
My eyes, to view the azure o’er me. 


And I have had, at such a time, 
Thoughts truly splendid and sublime; 
‘Have felt that all magnificent 

‘In earth, or sky, or sea, or air, 

Was by the great Creator bient, 

In one resplendant halo there; 

Have known that pure extatic feeling, 

(Which raises earth to heaven above,) 
Across my soul with rapture stealing, 
Like the soft web of youthful love. 
There is, indeed, a magic spell 
Around such native scenery, 
‘.. . That bids to earthly things farewell, 
And raises every thought on high. 


_ As if some vision of the past 
Across the dazzled fancy flew, 
And quickly binding reason fast, 
Left nought to scare away its hue; 
Then bearing back the unconscious mind 


[For the Philadelphia Album. 
STANZAS. 


Why is it that the midnight moon 
Scarce brightens ere it fades away? 
Why blooms the summer rose so soon? 

To blight, to wither and decay. 
Why sheds the West its softest dye 

Just as the day’ has closed forever? 
And why does Friendship’s golden tie. 

Seem brightest when about to sever? 


*Tis always thus the bond, the nearest | 
That binds our souls, is sure to break; 

And if we love one heart the dearest, 
Alas! that heart is sure to ache. . 

never love the rainbow’'s hue, 
Although ’tis heavenly, bright and fair; 

For when ’tis brightest, dark clouds, too, 
In sullen mock’ry hover there. 

Upon another child of earth 
I'll never gaze with joy again; 

For though upon the brow there’s mirth, 
Within the heart are thoughts of pain. 


And leave my heart for other hopes no room, 
While sad I sail o’er sorrow’s troubled sea. 
Sweet gentle soul, where thou wert used to reign, 
My spirit’s queen, when wrapt in mortal clay, 

There when immortal, shalt thou rule again. 
Let death, then, tear my love from earth away; 

Urned in my bosom, she will still remain, 

Alive or dead, untarnished by decay. C.C. 


A rebuhe.—The Earl of D——h, who joined the op- 
position against Sir Robert Walpole, and was so violent 
for the destruction of that acute minister, returning one 
day from the House of Commons, suddenly exclaimed. 

‘“‘T have it here in my pocket!” 
* What have you there?” inquired his lady. 


“TI have,” replied he, *‘ the head of Walpole in my 
pocket!” | 


“Then put it on your shoulders,” said’ his lady. 


For a man to be a coxcomb, shows a want of im- 
agination. No one will ever pride himself on his 
beauty who has studied the head of the Antinous, 
or be in danger of running into the excess of fash- 
ion who has any knowledge of the Antique. The 


To scenes of many a former age, West Point. SE Tacs. ideal is compatible with personal vanity. 
To deeds that time has left behind, ; 
Witch on | THE BEE. SELECT TOASTS. 
It mingled in the busy din 3 
Of battles, on the Trojan plain, Bees gather honey from neglected flowers.” Women.—“Ye are the stars that brighten oe’r our 


lives 
f As mothers, sisters, gentle loves, and wives, 
Ye are the flowers that spring along our'path — 
Whose winning smiles can soothe the power of wrath, 


,_ | Our objectis happiness---ne’er could we miss it 

In life’s varied path, if the talent were ours 

From all we eacounter some good to elicit, . 

As bees gather sweets from the meanest of flowers 


And, fancy spell-bound, seem’d to win 
_A Grecian victory again. 
Or, like dream of future days, 


~ yoo.” When time’s dark mantle is withdrawn, i, THE PAST. And prompt the soul to deeds of higher birth 
Displaying to the eager gaze, he visions of the buried time come thronging dear-|| Then lend an immortality to earth.” 
Upon some soft, celestial lawn, er far | 
A thousand seraphs, silver’d o’er Than joys the present hour can give, than present ly Woman,—A fascination that combines all that is love. 
With robes, than diamonds glare more bright, objects are— 
ae - And standing humbly bow’d before I love to dwell among their shades unfolding to my Whistling to the airy which but for vacancy 
eternal throne of life and light; view Had gone to gaze on Cleopatra too 
It melts away the dazzled soul, The dreams of perish'd men and years, and by-gone |! 4 14 Toft gap in nature.” 
4 By the wild splendour of its charms; glory too— 


For tho’ such retrospect is sad, it is a sadness sweet, || | Femazles.---Whilst they are making external decora- 
The forms of those whom we revere in memory to|/ tions, may they remember that the present age is in fa- 
vour of internal improvement. 


te nothing in this changing world is constant but] Te Ladies of Boston.---They toil not, neither do they 
ecay, spin; and yet Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed 
And early flowers but bloom the first, to pass the first ike one of these.--- Z’une.---O that us was in our coe 


The ladies of Pawtucket.---Without being obli- 
“ Illustrious wit.—A lady being at a party with a very || red to travel through the western wilderness, may they 


And gives to reason no controul, 
O’erwhelm’d and sunk in fancy’s arms. — 
_T’ye look’d upon the misty sea, 
At evenings twilight’s stilly hour, 
~~” And felt my raptur’d mind to be : 
Beyond the reach of earthly power. fi - 
\ My thoughts, untrammel’d by the view i 


Of future ills and.miseries, high black cap, surrounded with scarlet feathe n the} 
hi rs, an 
Could mount beyond the distant blue, illustrious remarked, “that she was them, de. able ta catcha dear m thelr ows int 
To seek the regions of the skies. like a kitchen chimney on fire.” iid a palsied hand to the Cow- are 
I've gazed upon the panoply Tell ‘poets:'that the shortest ‘and’ hest poem in'tha# for 
OF heaven, at such an hour as this, world is the following in praise of littleness: | “Give virtue scandal, innocence a fear, lig 
And reason’s tongue would vainly try « & little health, a little ith Or from the soft eyed virgin, steal a tear. i 
To make me think I knew not bliss; A little house, and freedom; : The Fuir of Winchester.---Paragons of earthly perfec- ai 
‘The mad attempt but spurr’d me on And at the end a little friend, tion---admired and loved. “Their consummate worth is Y 
To stretch Imagination’s wings . catibe need hint”. far above their frailty, far above all earthly praise; they 
A teacher of boxing only can expect contempt, but a beyany “yee. 
mt + a eat ee a y hues, professor of gymnastics is your true’ gentleman. All The star that beams o’er every clime - of 
||dancing master is considered a sort of frivolous affair, |) Its soft and witching rays, 
ee ill the faint outline seem’d to lose j/but an artist in the “poetry of motion” ig exalted on||, . And limm’ring through the mist of time, | 
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